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Religion, acting upon the susceptible mind of| forming a sound judgment, examine a given 


the negro, is the chief corner stone of Buxton’s 
a tte | expectations. His system rests upon religious 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. | instruction in the first place, to be immediately 
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GEORGE W. TAYLOR, ‘rica from her miserable thraldom. 


| The chief obstacle to affording her people 
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'religious instruction heretofore has been the | 
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destructiveness of her climate to the constitu- 


object with very different purposes, from very 
different points of view, yet arrive, without 
concert, or previous communication, at the 
same conclusion. In the case before us we 
collect the unpublished dispatches, letters, and 


|is to give the impulse which is to rescue Af-| journals of the several governors of Sierra 


Leone, Fernando Po, the Gambia, and the 
Gold Coast. These documents were written 
at different times, with no view to publication, 
and there was no connection between the offi- 








‘ es {tion of the white man; but the emancipation|cers who wrote them. Differing on many 


ils tien eer of the West India negroes seems likely to be | points, they harmonize exactly on those whieh 


THE REMEDY FOR TIIE SLAVE TRADE. 


I have been much interested in looking over 
Buxton’s remedy. The scheme is a magnifi- 
cent and noble one indeed, and an honour to 
the great nation which has undertaken to carry 
it out. If successful, it will shed incalculably 
more glory upon her than all the conquests 


liant in the estimation of men who are more 


the means of setting numbers of pious indi-| affect my case. Each speaks of the exube- 
viduals at liberty for this work, who, moved | rant fertility of the soil; each laments the de- 
with compassion for the deplorable condition | solation which, in spite of nature prevails ; and 
of the land of their fathers, are willing and|each looks to the cultivation of those fertile 
already are freely offering themselves for the | lands, and to the growth of legitimate com- 
service. merce, as the remedy to the distractions of 

Buxton says: My first object is to show that | Africa, and the horrors of the slave trade. For 
Africa possesses within herself the means of| example, it appears that General Turner at 








ever won by her or any nation, however bril-| obtaining by fair trade, a greater quantity of | Sierra Leone, and Colonel Nicolls of Fernan- 


disposed to glorify their’‘oppressors than their 
benefactors ; and if unsuccessful, even defeat in 
such a cause will be no small praise. We 
have read of many nations brought to degra- 
dation and destruction by more powerful 
neighbours, but the pleasing example has not 
yet found a page in history, of the most pow- 
erful nation of the earth attempting, under the | 
influence of Christian philanthropy, to raise a 
people who have been trodden down as near 
to the level of the brute as, perhaps, it is pos- 
sible for the cruelty of man to sink his fellow. 
A project so novel and so vast, seems, at first, 
more like the dream of some benevolent vi-| 
sionary, than the deliberate determination of 
cool-headed, calculating men. | 

Let those who think so examine the founda- 
tion upon which its author stands, and if they | 
are not quite convinced that his feet are on a 
rock, they will in candour acknowledge that | 
he has foothold on what wears the appearance 
at least of solid substance. In his book, he | 








our goods than she now receives from the|do Po, had in view much such a plan as | 
slave trade; and secondly, to point out how | have suggested, when they spoke in their dis- 
this truth may be made plain to the African | patches of putting an end to the slave trade in 
nations. I have further to prove, that Great | two or three years. ‘This unconscious union 
Britain, and other countries have an interest in | between themselves is not all. ‘The views of 
the question only inferior to that of Africa, | these gentlemen correspond with those which 
and that if we cannot be persuaded to suppress | I find in the private journals of the missiona- 
the slave trade for the fear of God, or in pity | ries, who have gathered their experience, and 
to man, it ought to be done for the lucre of | formed their opinion, while labouring among 
gain. ‘The present condition of Africa in re-| the native tribes of the Gambia. ‘That which 
lation to commerce. is deplorable. Even the|is the opinion of these soldiers and of these 
feathers received at Liverpool from Ireland | teachers of religion turns out to be the opinion 
reach an amount exceeding all the productions | of the most distinguished travellers and of in- 
of central Africa; the eggs from France and | telligent traders. Captain Becroft, who traded 
Ireland exceed one half of it: while the value /on the western coast, and Captain Raymond, 
of pigs from Ireland into the port of Liverpool, who did the same on the eastern, tell me— 
is three times as great as the whole trade of} that trade, springing from the cultivation of 
Great Britain in the productions of the soil of | the soil, will, and that nothing else will, abol- 
central Africa. ‘The whole amount of goods | ish the slave trade. 
exported direct from Great Pritain to all Af-| Buxton quotes a number of authorities to 
rica is considerably within one million ster-| show how readily the natives of Africa may be 
ling. induced to devote themselves to agriculture 
The imports, though they have increased | and trade. The testimony of a gentleman 


gives in the first place a summary of the pre-| since the year 1820, are still extremely limited; | named Ferguson, who has resided seventeen 


sent legitimate commerce of Africa, and con- 
trasts it with her capabilities as they are re- 
presented by numerous travellers of high 
standing. He shows the prodigious cost of 
the brutal traffic in the bodies of men, and 
eompares the paltry profit gained in this way 
with that which would result fiom the labour 
of those whom she banishes from her teeming 
soil, if properly applied to the cultivation of it. 
He holds up the temptation of a lucrative trade, 
waiting for the merchants of all nations who 
will co-operate in this great scheme, and illus- 
trates both by theory and fact the practicability 
of inducing the indolent, marauding African to 
quit the slaughter and sale of his fellows for 
the peaceable and harmless pursuit of regular 
and lawful trade combined with agriculture. 


and it is observable that they scarcely embrace | years at Sierra Leone, and for the last eight 
any articles produced from the cultivation of years has been at the head of the medical de- 
the soil. ‘Their estimated value, in 1834, was | partment there, is interesting and important. 

about two and a quarter millions of dollars (ex-| He says: ** Keeping steadily in sight your 
clusive of gold dust, about one and one third | principle of substituting a harmless and profit- 
millions) ; they consisted chiefly of palm oil, | able trade for one that is illegal and worse 
teak timber, gums, ivory, beeswax, &c. all | than profitless, I am also desirous of directing 
extremely valuable, and in great demand, but) your attention to what has been going on du- 
obtained at comparatively little labour and ring the last year or two in the Rio Nunez. 
cost. | This river, though now little spoken of, was 

After quoting a number of writers on the | in former years notorious for slave trading. 
capabilities of Africa and the feasibleness of| ‘‘ At Kaikandy, the chief trading place, 


his scheme, he remarks : There is no species of 
argument which carries with it a greater force 
of conviction to my mind, than the concur- 
rence of a variety of persons, who, being com- 
petent to judge, an 





having opportunities of} lies, Bambarras, and people of other nations, 


situated about 100 miles from the sea, and in 
the country of the Landemas, numerous facto- 
ries, occupied by French and English traders, 
are established ; to which Foulahs, Seracoo- 
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resort in great numbers. I spent some time 
there in February last, and was assured by the | 
merchants that the Foulahs were gradua ly | 
weaning themselves from the slave trade, and 
that they had of late years brought down a| 
much larger quantity of native produce than 
formerly. 

* About three years ago, some of the Fou- 
lah traders who resort to Kaikandy, brought 
down small parcels of coffee, and offered them 
for sale. ‘The coffee was so eagerly purchased 
by the Evropean merchants, that the Foulahs 
immediately turned their attention to the fur- 
ther supply of it. It appears that there are | 


vast forests of indigenous coffee in the Foulah | and truth, who never finds it necessary to ex- | enjoying the warmth. 


| piled from the Proceedings of the Boston So- 
jciety of Natural History, which contains sev- 


eral curious facts. Under daie of February 
19, 1840, it is stated that ** Dr. Storer pre- 
sented the following report on Bell's British 
Reptiles,” some extracts from which may be | 
interesting for the readers of the Friend. 

From an examination of the splendid * mo- 
nograph of the ‘Testudinata”’ of our author, we | 
had a right to expect a rich treat from the| 
pages before us; wor have we been disap- | 
pointed. The “ History of the British Rep-| 
tiles’ is written by a (rue na/uralist. by one | 
whose every page is stamped with accuracy | 


by the Rana clamata, observes: * A dog of 


Mr. Bartram’s having accidentally swallowed 


one of these animals, it was observed to strug- 
gle and ery piteously for at least half an hour, 


to the great diversion of the spectators, and no 
small confusion of the dog, who was at a loss 
to comprehend this species of intestinal elo- 
quence.” Like many of our snakes, the for- 
yuaia may be easily tamed. Our author re- 
marks: ** I had one many years since, which 
knew me from all other persons; and when 
let out of his box, would immediately come to 
me, and crawl under the sleeve of my coat, 
where he was fond of lying perfectly sull, and 
He was accustomed to 


country, and of much finer quality than that of aggerate in order to interest, but who seems to| come to my hand for a draught of milk every 
the West Indies or South America. ‘The Fou-| feel his responsibility in the statements he | morning at breakfast, which he always did of 
lahs evince great satisfaction in the possession | makes, and that his repytation is associated | is own accord ; but he would fly from stran- 
of such an unexpected source of wealth, and| with the subjects he is endeavouring to eluci-| gers, and hiss if they meddled with him.” 


the quantity supplied has of course greatly | 
increasec|. 


date. 
‘The descrijtions of each of the sixteen spe-| 


The history of the Rana temporaria, com- 
mon frog, is very interesting; the changes 


“They are an intelligent people, and are|cies which constitute the Reptilia of Great| which take place in its developement from the 
very anxious to extend their commercial deal-! Britain, are all clear and interesting—such de-| ovum to the perfect animal, are pointed out 


ings with the British. They seem to have | 
already perceived that it is more profitable for | 
them to preserve the element of labour in their | 
ewn country, than to deprive themselves of its | 
assistance by selling each other to strangers ; 
#0 that it may be said, withont a metaphor, 
that in every hundred weight of coffee which 
they collect and take to Kaikandy, at least one | 
human being is preserved from slavery.” 

The Gambia was formerly a great mart for | 
slaves. ‘The population along its banks are | 
now eager for lawful commerce, in which) 
alone they are now engaged. ‘lhe trade is} 
extended about 400 miles up the river; a new) 
and Jucrative branch has also been lately open- 
ed there in gum; and the only exception to 
the cheerful picture occurs in the French es- | 
tablishment at Albreda, where still some slaves | 
are said to be harboured. ‘This great change | 
is ascribed to two causes ; first, to the vicinity | 
of the British colony, and its command over | 
the river; and, secondly, to the existence of a| 
good market for the produce of the soil. Now | 
that the natives can find a ready market for the | 
produce of their lands, the cultivation of the | 
soil increases every year; and the aborigines 
have heen heard to say, that they now wielh | 








scriptions as satisfy the naturalist. I will 
glance at some of the species. Singular as it 
may appear, but one of the Colubride is found 
in Great Britain—the natrix torquata, common | 
snake; which we are here told, ** inhabits most | 
of the countries of Europe, from Scotland and | 
the corresponding latitude of the continent, to 
Italy and Sicily.” ‘The following curious an- 
ecdote is related of the manner in which they | 
manage their prey and each other :— 

** On placing a frog in a large box in which 
were several snakes, one of the latter instantly 
seized it by one of the hinder legs, and imme- | 


\diately afterwards another of the snakes took | 


forcible possession of the fore leg of the oppo-| 
site side. Each continued its inroads upon, 
the poor frog’s limbs and body, until at length | 
the upper jaws of the two snakes met, and one 
of them in the course of its progress, slightly | 
bit the jaw of the other; this was retaliated, | 
though evidently without any hoatile feeling ; 
but after one or two such accidents, the most | 
powerful of the snakes commeneed shaking the | 
other, which still had hold of the frog, with! 
great violence, from side to side against the| 
sides of the box. After a few moments’ rest, | 
the other returned the attack, and at length, | 


/on the banks of the Thames. 


with a clearness which shows how well they 
are understood by the describer. In a pleas- 
ing anecdote, our author proves its capability 
of being tamed ; he states that his friend, Dr. 
William Roots, of Kingston, informed him, 
‘that he was in possession for several years, 
of a frog in a perfect state of domestication. 
It appears that the lower offices of his house 
were, what is commonly called under ground, 
That this little 
reptile accidentally appeared to his servants, 
occasionally issuing from a hole in the skirt- 
ing of the kitchen, and that during the first 
year of his sojourn, he constantly withdrew 
upon their approach ; but from their showing 
him kindness, and offering him such food as 
they thought he could partake of, he gradually 
acquired habits of familiarity and friendship ; 
and during the following three years, he regu- 
larly came out every day, and particularly at 
the hour of meal time, and partook of the food 
which the servants gave him. But one of the 
most remarkable features in his artificial state 
of existence, was his strong partiality for 
warmth, as during the winter seasons, he regu- 
larly (and contrary to the cold-blooded ten- 
dency of his nature) came out of his hole in the 


they had their slaves back again, beeause they | the one which had last seized the frog, having | evening, and directly made for the hearth in 


could get more by their labours in husbandry 
than they did by selling them to Europeans. | 


We know that a slave fetches, in interior! was this curious contest over, than I put an-| family retired to rest. 


a less firm hold, was shaken off, and the vic- | 
tor swallowed the prey in quiet. No sooner! 


front of a good kitchen fire, where he would 
continue to bask and enjoy himself until the 
** There happened to 


Africa, about 3/.; in Brazil, at least 70/.; Af-| other frog into the box, which was at once | be at the same time a fovourite old domestic 
rica, then, has this advantage over America, | seized and swallowed by the unsuccessful com- | cat, and a sort of intimacy or attachment ex- 


that it can be cultivated at one-twentieth of the | batant.”’ 


Our author, immediately after relat- | 


isted between these two incongruous inmates ; 


expense, The soil being equal, a labourer in! ing this anecdote, observes: ‘ ‘The frog is| the frog frequently nestling under the warm 
Africa will raise as much produce as the same | generally alive, not only during the process of fur of the cat, whilst the cat appeared extreme- 
labourer transported to America, but at less | deglutition, but even after it has passed into | ly jealons of interrupting the comforts and con- 


expense ; for you can hire ten labourers in the| the stomach. 


I once saw a very small one) 


venience of the frog. This curious scene was 


former at the price that one costs in the !atter. | which had been swallowed by a large snake in | often witnessed by many besides the family.” 
Hence I infer, that the labour and produce of| my possession, leap again out of the mouth of I ; § 
Africa, if fairly ealled forth, would rival the | the latter, which happened to gape, as they fre-| common toad, sheds its cuticle, is described 
Jabour employed, and the produce raised in! quently do immediately after taking food. And | very instructively :— 


‘ os . . s } 
America, throughout the markets of the civil-|}on another occasion, | heard a frog distinctly | 


ized world. 


a | had been swallowed by the snake.” 


For “ The Friend.” 


REPTILES. 


utter its peculiar cry several minutes after it 


This re-. 
| minds us of the anecdote related by Harlan,* | 


The manner in which the Bufo vulgaris, 


“« Having often found, among xeveral toads 
which I was then keeping for the purpose of 
observing their habits, some of brighter co- 
lours than usual, and with the surface moist 


FACTS IN THE NATURAL HISTORY OF | who, speaking of the tenacity of life exhibited and very smooth, I had supposed that this ap- 
mipeemansial pearance might have depended upon the state 
* Descriptions of several species of Batracian Rep- | of the animal’s health, or the influence of some 


In vol. 39, No. 1, of ** The American Jour- 


nal of Science and Arts,” is an article com-| tiles, &c. by Richard Harlan of Philadelphia. 


| peculiarity in one or the other of its functions ; 
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on watching carefully, however, 1 oue day 
observed a large one, the skin of which was 
particularly dry and dull in its colours, with a 
bright streak down the medial line of the 
back; and on examining further, | discovered 
a corresponding line along the belly. 





of Jamaica, at the close of the apprenticeship— there be a deficiency in the amount thus levied 
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the date of tull freedom by law—finds himsell|to pay the debt and the fees, he is nnprisoned 


in possession of a number of cottages and pro-| for ten days. 


But this is not all; after he has 


vision grounds, occupied by certain freemen, | been discharged, the remainder of the debt still 
who, | suppose, in such a case, might be re-| hangs over his head, and whenever his petty 


‘This | garded as tenants at will. Allowing some short| articles of comfort and convenience again ac- 


proved to arise from an entire slit in the old | terval fur the almost inevitable temporary un-|cumulate, he may be exposed to another dis- 


cuticle, which exposed to view the new and 
brighter skin underneath. Finding, therefore, 
what was about to happen, I watched the 
whole detail of this curimwus process. 1 soon 
observed that the two halves of the skin, = 








completely divided, continued to recede fur- 
ther and further from the centre, and became 
folded and rugose ; and after a short space, by 
means of the continued twitching of the ani- 
mal’s body, it was brought down in folds on 
the sides. The hinder leg, first on one side 
and then on the other, was brought forward 
under the arm, which was pressed down upon 
it, and on the hinder limb being withdrawn, its | 





ed, and at length drawn off by the assistance 
of the mouth. ‘The whole cuticle was thus 
detached, and was now pushed by the two 
hands into the month in a little ball, and swal- 
lowed at a single gulp.” 


For * The Friend.” | 


JAMAICA FREEDOM. 


settlement, it must soon become evident that; traint. 


In case of his removing any of his 


something is due to the planter, in return for | goods to avoid the effect of this second seizure, 


such tenancy. 


Now, what is that something, | he is liable as a fraudulent debtor to imprison- 


according to the universal principles which| ment, at the discretion of the magistrate, for 
regulate the relations of landlord and tenant! | any term not exceeding three months; and any 
Certainly not labour—much less a personal | members of his family who assist him in so do- 
restriction to work on a patticular spot—but a| ing, may be subjected to the same punishment, 


justice can demand on the occasion. 


ease of the non-paymeut of it, are neither of 
cuticle was left inverted under the arms, and | them proceedings to which any reasonable ob- 
that of the anterior extremity was now lovsen-| jection can be urged. 


We often hear of the bad working of eman- | 


cipation in Jamaica. As many of the readers 
of «The Friend’’ may be at a loss to know 
why it works badly, the following extract from 
the * British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Report- 
er,”’ is offered for their information.—Read and 
see. E. N. R. 


JAMAICA. 


Our attention has been called to a pamphlet 
entitled, ** Conciliation, a Letter addressed to 
the Planters of Jamaica,”—an extract or two 
from which we give in our present number. 
We shall have occasion to recur to it. After 
a few words on the duty of every one of the 
queen’s subjects, to abstain from all contraven- 
tion of the law bestowing absolute freedom at 
once on those in bonds, J. J. Gurney pro- 
ceeds :— 

** Now, the very essence of slavery is com- 
pulsory labour. { apprehend that I can make 
no mistake in asserting, that all attempts to 
compel labour, be they weak or be they strin- 
gent, be they temperate or be they violent, are 
opposed to the true meaning and purpose of 
the act of emancipation, and to the principles 
of justice as they bear on the circumstances of 
the case. 

“One of the methods which has been re- 
sorted to in this island, for compelling work, 
is the mixture of the question of tenure with 
that of labour; and I am confident that a little 
calm reflection will serve to convince any man 
that such a mixture is not only at variance 
with the commonplace rules of political econo- 
my, but also with the rule of right. It isa 
system which classes under slavery, and is in 
its nature opposed to that law of liberty, in 
which, I trust, we all now rejoice. 

*« Allow me to explain myself. A planter 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





fliction. 


fair rent—such a rent as represents the true| Now all this is monstrous. It is a screw of 
money value of the property tenanted. ‘Ihis| prodigious power, of which the obvious appli- 
is the only guid pro quo, as | conceive, which | cation is to compel labour, or in other words, 
to reduce freemen, a second time, to slavery.” 

**‘l’o require of the tenant the regular pay- = 
ment of such a rent, and /egally to eject, in 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF CITIES. 


In an annual report by a register-general of 
births, deaths, marriages, &c. which we find 


Sos kd tlie tenees oe Pg - in a late English print, there is an appendix, 
thes fo a id * a 7 lt a a * |embracing statements of the comparative mor- 
eee Lapaggen? 7 otcnigane : | tality of great towns and rural districis. ‘The 


tata : cs 

of dan pmpha werk ’ me peg mi ag a — person who prepared the calculations, con- 
s , e . . . 
wor ies: Pepa sulted on one side, returns from thirty-two 


latter. provisions ate not complied with--ep- metropolitan cities, and twenty-four of the 


pears to me unjust in principle recurrence, largest towns in England, such as Birmingham, 
as for as it goes, to the old system of slavery. Manchester, Liverpool, &c., aud on the other 
Ie is the compelling of labour by a penal in- hand possessed himself of statistics from the 
counties of Cornwall, Devon, and others, 
containing an equal amount of population. In 
six months the deaths from twelve principal 
causes of disease, were as arranged in the fol- 
lowing table : 

In London ard 24 In rural districts, 

other tuwns, con- containing a po- 

tuining a popala- polation of 


«I presume that ejectments from tenements 
on the grounds now mentioned, cannot be 
legal; and it appears that the object has, in 
many cases, been effected by manual force. 
Cocoa nut and bread-frnit trees have been 
felled—cottages have been unroofed, and some- 
times demolished—pigs have-been shot—pro- 


vision grounds have been destroyed—the plea-|_ tion of 3,653,000, 3,500,000. 
sant fruits of God’s earth uprooted by the rude | Epidemic, endemic 
hand of violence, or trodden under foot of oxen.| 29d contagious 
I conceive that such acts of spoliation are, in| ‘diseases, 12,766 6,015 
point of fact, nothing more or less than sub-| Sporadic diseases, 25,398 14,230 
stitutes for the cart-whip. Notorious as the | Of uncertain seat, 4,396 3,730 
facts are to which I have now alluded, I mention | Age, 2,924 3,102 
them, because necessary to be mentioned, and | Violent deaths, 1,370 929 
with no other than Christian feelings towards | Not specified, 1,104 1,657 
those who have perpetrated them.” , ores mpernenes 
J. J. Gurney supposes, what we wish were Fotal, 47,953 29,693 





true, that the planters dislike this mode of This comparison, he thinks, establishes 
compelling labour quite as much as he does. | completely the fact of the increased mortality 
We fear that many of the highest and proudest | !" crowded communities, and the immense 
of them are guilty of these deeds of wrong. _| influence of the state of the atmosphere in 
He proceeds : — | augmenting disease. The classes of disease 
** Another method of compelling labour has | upon which the difference between the mor- 
been the arbitrary increase of rents, with dis-| ‘ality of town and country districts chiefly 
traint, imprisonment, and ejectment in the | hingeg are precisely those in which the air ir 
train, in case of their not being paid. A er influential.—/'ve, Post. 
bourer on a certain estate is under an agree- 
ment with its manager, to pay two shillings 
sterling per week as rent for his house and ANIMAL COTTON, 
ground. Some cause of dispute and dissatis-| In an age when fine loaves of bread are manu- 
faction arises with regard to his labour, and | factured from sawdust, and superior wine from 
the rent is immediately raised, by way of penal | rhubarb and turnips, it is surprising that but 
exaction, to twice, thrice, or four times the | little advantage has been taken of the natural 
amount; or, strange to say, it is demanded for | produeticn of an insect, very common and much 
his wife, and each of his children respectively, | dreaded in the West Indies, the Capada worm 
as well as for himself. He of course is unable | or insect fly-carrier. It is a deadly enemy to 
to pay it. Complaint is made agaiast him by | the indigo and capada plantations, sometimes 
the overseer to some of the magistrates in the | destroying whole fields in a night: a cireum- 
neighbourhood; the debt is adjudicated to be| stance which gave rise to a saying once cur- 
a valid one; his goods are distrained; and if|rent in the western hemisphere, that the 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
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planters of indigo go to bed rich, and rise in! to the air. At the same time, and by a simul- 


the morning beggars. Attention has been 
turned more to the most efficient methods of 


| 
| 


their lower extremities, shake their heads and 


destroying the animal, than to turning it to! one half of their bodies, and swing themselves 
ying g g 


some useful purpose. 


substance which appears to be equal, if not 
superior, to the finest silk or cotton. It is of 
the most dazzling whiteness and the greatest 
purity, answering the purposes of lint in the 
hospitals of the negroes, when silk and vege- 
table cotton serve only to inflame wounds by 
the asperities of their filaments. We abridge 
an account of it from Burt’s ‘* Observations on 
the Curiosities of Nature,” a very bad title for 
an ingenious book. 

The capada worm, or insect fly-carrier, is 
produced, like the silk-worm, from the eggs 
which its mother scatters every where, after 
she has undergone her metamorphosis into a 
white butterfly. It begins to live at the end 
of July, and at its birth is arrayed in a robe 
of the most brilliant and variegated colours. 
When on the point of undergoing its meta- 
morphosis in August, it throws off this superb 
livery, and puts on another of an admirable 
sea-green hue. ‘This fundamental colour re- 
flects all its various shades, accordimg to the 
different undulations of the animal, and the 
different accidents of light; but this new de- 
coration announces the approach of a period 
when it is doomed to undergo great tortures. 
It is immediately assailed by a swarm of ich- 
neumon flies, one of which inserts itself into 
each of the pores of its body, not an opening 
being left unoccupied. All its struggles to get 
free of its tormentors are in vain. ‘T'hese flies, 
which are so small that they can only be 
studied by the microscope, drive their stings 
into the skin of their victim, over the whole 
extent of its back and sides. Afterwards, and 
all at the same moment, they slip their eggs 
into the bottom of the wounds which they 
have inflicted. No sooner is the operation 
performed, than the ichneumon flies disappear, 
and the patient remains for an hour in a drowsy 
and even motionless state, out of which it 
awakens to feed with its former voracity. It 
then appears much larger, and its size increases 
every day. Its green colour assumes a deeper 
hue, and the tints produced by the reflection 
of the light are more strongly marked. About 
a fortnight after the worm has been encumber- 
ed with this factitious pregnancy, the prospect 
of a numerous progeny begins to be apparent. 
By the aid of a microscope the eggs may be 
seen hatching in the body of the animal; and 
as they are all produced at the same instant, a 
single = reveals the capada worm covered 
with a living robe of ichneumon flies. They 
issue from every pore, all the body being co- 
vered with them, only the top of the head 
-ppearing bare. Its colour then changes to 
dirty white, and the little worms assume a 
black appearance to the eye, although their 
true colour is a deep brown. ‘This operation 
lasts about an hour, and it is followed by an- 
other, which is not much more protracted, but 
still more singular. 

Immediately that the ichneumon worms are 
hatched, without quitting the spot where they 
separate themselves from the nee, they yield 
a liquid gum, which becomes solid on exposure 


Yet this might easily | in every direction. 
be done, for in a certain state it produces a very curious operation. 


And now they commence 
Each of these ani- 
malcules works himself a small and almost im- 
perceptible cocoon in the shape of an egg, in 
which he wraps himself up. The formation 
of these cocoons occupies only about two 
hours, and myriads of them being crowded 
close together, form a white robe, with which 
the capada worm appears elegantly and com- 
fortably clothed; but while they are thus busily 
arraying him in his new attire, he remains ap- 
parently unconscious of their assiduities—he is 
then in a state of insect paralysis. As soon as 
this covering has been completed, and the little 
artists who wove it have retired to their cells, 
the worm endeavours to rid himself of his 
officious guests, and of the robe which contains 
them, but he does not succeed in the attempt 
without the greatest efforts. At length he con- 
trives to get rid of the encumbrance, but in- 
stead of his former fat and shining appearance, 
he presents all the decrepitude of extreme old 
age. He is flaccid and dull; his skin is 
wrinkled and dirty ; and, in short, symptoms 
of approaching dissolution begin to show them- 
selves. He still makes a desperate attempt to 
gnaw a few leaves, but he no longer devours 
them with that voracity which indicates a 
vigourous constitution. Shortly afterwards he 
passes into the state of a chrysalis, and in giv- 
ing life to thousands of eggs, he relinquishes 
his own. ‘The cotton pruduced in this re- 
markable manner may be used without any 
preparatory process, as soon as the flies have 
quitted the cocoons, which is generally eight 
or ten days after their seclusion. Indeed, there 
is no need for the precautions which the silk- 
worm requires, the robe which covers the fly- 
carrier being worked every where so perfectly 
well, and in such abundance, that in less than 
two hours the quantity of one hundred pints 
has been collected. ‘This highly interesting 
animal certainly deserves some attention, for 
we are not aware that any has been given to 
it, except in so far as its destruction was con- 
cerned. We know not that experiments have 
been made to weave this silky substance into 
a wearable tissue, but if the description which 
we have given above be correct, (and there is 
no reason to doubt but it is,) there seems no 
obstacle to its being used for this purpose. 
We may here notice a singular fact, estab- 
lished by Dr. Mitchell of New York, that 
vegetable fungi grow on the bodies of living 
insects. He states that these vegetable pro- 
ductions are not peculiar to one insect, but are 
to be found on the bodies of the wasp, sphynx, 
and others; that the bodies of insects nourish 
more than one species of vegetable fungi ; that 
some of these parasitical plants begin their 
works of annoyance, like the larva of the ich- 
neumon, in the body of the living insect, and 
continue it till the animal is killed by its de- 
structive operations; that these mixed associa- 
tions of vegetable with animal life are not 
prone to rapid putrefaction, but remain long 
enough to be collected by naturalists, and be- 
come the objects of scientific investigation. 
Dr. Mitchell seems to be of opinion that vege- 
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table fungi, in attaching to the insect class of 
animals, perform an important purpose in the 
economy of nature, by preventing the inordi- 
nate increase of such animals. 


From the Boston Courier. 


The following lines were written on the occasion of 
an accidental meeting, a few evenings since, of all the 
surviving members of a family, the father and mother 
ol which (one eighty-two, the other eighty years old) 
have lived in the same house fifty-three years. 


THE FAMILY MEETING. 


We are all here! 
Father, Mother, 
Sister, Brother, 
All who hold each other dear, 
Each chair is filled, we're all at Homg, 
To-night let no cold stranger come ; 
It is not often thus around 
Our old familiar hearth we're found, 
Bless then the meeting und the spot, 
For once be every care forgot ; 
Let gentle peace assert her power, 
And kind affection rule the hour, 
We're all—all here. 


We're not all here! 
Some are away—the dead ones dear, 
Who thronged with us this ancient hearth, 
And gave the hour to guileless mirth. 
Death, with a stern, relentless hand, 
Looked in and thinned our little band, 
Some like a night flash passed away, 
And some sank, lingering, day by day ; 
The quiet graveyard—some lie there, 
And cruel Ocean has his share— 

We're nor all here! 


We are all here! 
Even they—the dead—though dead, so dear. 
Fond memory, to her duty true, 
Brings back their faded forms to view 
How life-like through the mist of years, 
Each well-remembered face appears ; 
We see them as in times long past ; 
From each to each kind looks are cast; 
We hear their words, their smiles behold, 
They're round us as they were of old— 
We are all here. 


We are all here! 
Father, Mother, 
Sister, Brother, 
You that I love with love so dear— 
This may not long of us be said, 
Soon must we join the gathered dead, 
And by the hearth we now sit round, 
Some other circle will be found. 
O then that wisdom may we know, 
That yields a life of peace below, 
So in the world to follow this, 
May each repeat, in words of bliss, 
We're all—all here. 





Interesting Literary Discovery.—The in- 
defatigable oriental scholar, Professor Lee, has 
brought to light, in a Syriac translation, one 
of the lost works of the celebrated Eusebius, 
author of the Church History. 


Widows—No city in the world contains so 
many widows as Paris. There are 53,625 in 
the city, and 64,082 in the department.— Bri- 
tish Journal. 





Diep, in Baltimore on the Ist inst, Exszazern, wife 
of Dr. William W. Handy, after a protracted illness, in 
the 50th year of herage. ‘To her surviving friends, it 
may be a consolation to know that she made a peace- 
ful close, being fully resigned to the Divine will, and in 


hope of a happy eternity through the merits of her 
Saviour. 
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MEMORIALS, 


Memorials received through the kind atten- 
tion of a friend, respecting John Barelay, Han- 
nah Fisher, and John Dymond, are handed to 
the editor of ‘* The Friend’’ for insertion. 

Nearly all the Yearly Meetings in the so- 
ciety, have adopted the plan of printing such 
of these documents as are deemed suitable for 
publication, early after they have passed the 
inspection and approbation of the meetings 
whose province it is to prepare them for that 
purpose. A few years since, the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Philadelphia authorised its meeting 
for sufferings to print the unpublished memo- 
rials whenever it might be judged expedient. 
There are several concerning Friends who 
were highly valued in their lives, which 
remain locked up from public view, and which 
would be very acceptable to the younger part 
of the society. Would not a benefit arise 
from giving them the opportunity of contem- 
plating these bright examples, who, through 
obedience to the grace and power of the Lord 
Jesus, were made lights in the world, and 

roved by their practice the excellency of that 
heartfelt religion which subdues sin, purifies 
the soul, and gives a solid ground for the hope 
of everlasting salvation ? 


A testimony from Gracechurch Street Month- 
ly Meeting, concerning Joun Barctiay, 
who died on the 11th of 5th month, 1838, 
and his remains were interred at Winch- 
more Hill, on the 18th of the same. 


Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.—Marr. v. 8. 


This, our dear friend, was the son of Robert 
and Ann Barclay, and was born at Clapham, 
in Surrey, in the year 1797. His parents 
were members of our religious society. His 
mother died whilst he was very young. From 
his own memorandums we find that he was 
early visited with the convictions of divine 
grace ; but becoming exposed to the influence 
of bad example at a public school, the sinful 
propensities of the natural mind were strength- 
ened; yet the strivings of the Holy Spirit 
were graciously continued, and he was often 
brought into deep humiliation and sorrow on 


THE FRIEND. 


I may say and leave upon record, that though 
many almost indescribable temptations and 
presentations of evil had been permitted to 
come about me, sometimes like a mighty 
flood, so that in hours of extreme weakness | 
have been many and many a time ready to 
give up the ‘ fight of faith ;’ yet to this day the 
Lord, strong and mighty, has been pleased in 
his abundant compassion, to encamp around | 
me, and to give me songs of deliverance, songs 
of triumph and of praise. In his name will I 
set up my banner, who is a Rock of defence, 
and sure Refuge to my poor weary soul. Oh! 
young man or young woman, to whom this 
may come,—my friend, my brother, my sister, 
who art seeking the better country, and Him 
who is the Way and the Guide; oh! though 
thou art weary and heavy laden, take courage ; | 
there is a staff, a stay, and strength and suc- 
cour with him and in him who hath gone be- 
fore, and who leadeth on his little ones gently 
and sweetly, as they are able to follow. Take 
this as the counsel of one who writes from a 
sure and living experience, and who hath in- 
dubitably known his name (which is above 
every name) to be a strong tower indeed. He 
will be with Ais even to the end of the 
world.” 

His mind for several years after his father’s 
decease, was brought under much concern on 
the subject of business; and he felt it to be his 
duty to give up an offer which was considered 
to be very advantageous. In a retrospective 
view of this step, he says, ina letter, “1 know 
not that I have taken any measure, that now 
in seasons of calmness seems to afford the like 
peace to me.” Alluding to this again, he adds, 
“The ground upon which I think it best for 
me to be not much engrossed with the things 
of this life is, that having experienced no small 
share of the forbearance and mercy of the 
Lord, having been delivered from the pit of 
destruction, having sincere, hearty, and very 
fervent desires for my own preservation and 
salvation, as well as for that of my poor fellow 
creatures every where, I have inclined towards 
the belief, that the Lord will make use of me, 
if I am faithful to his requirings, in the way, 
time, and for the purposes which he sees best ; 
under this impression it is, and not to encour- 


account of his transgressions ; and his tears of | age or give way to an apathy, or want of en- 


repentance and his prayers for preservation 
were poured forth in secret pee In refer- 
ence to the state of his mind at this time, he 
says, ‘* As the evil tree cannot but bring forth 
evil fruit as long as it is suffered to live and 
thrive in the heart; so this being the case with 
me, the fruits did show themselves abundantly 
indeed. Oh! that all who have been injured 
by my evil example could be shown a fiftieth 
part of the remorse and repentance, sorrow and 
trouble, which has been, through unutterable 
mercy, experienced by me.” He was made 
willing to abide under the judgments of the 
Lord, and was favoured to know that these 
chastisements from his Heavenly Father’s hand 
were administered inlove; in a sense of which 
his heart was often made to overflow with thank- 
fulness, and he was brought into a state of sub- 
mission to the Lord’s will, and humble dedica- 
tion to his requirings. Alluding, some years 
afterwards, to the circumstances of this event- 
ful period of his life, he writes thus: “ This 
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for all trial, and tears of disquietude and dis- 
tress !—O may this feeble testimony speak out 
his adorable mercy, when this poor frail flesh 
shall be laid low in the dust; may it induce 
others to fear Him that made the heavens and 
the earth, and to trust in Him for ever! 
Praises to the Lamb that liveth, yet was slain. 
—Amen.” 

Early in the year 1820, he believed it right 
for him to remove from the family circle, and 
to reside for a time at Poole in Dorsetshire, 
and about the end of the same year he was 
married to Georgiana Hill. ‘Their union was 
short, for in less than three years his dear 
companion was taken from him by death, at 
Marazion, in Cornwall, whither they had re- 
moved for the benefit of her health. 

His mind had for several years been im- 
pressed with an apprehension that he should 
be called to the work of the ministry ; and in 
the prospect of it he was preserved in a wait- 
ing dependent state; and fervent was his con- 
cern to be entirely given up to serve the Lord 
in the way of his holy requirings. At the in- 
terment of his beloved wife, in the 6th month, 
1823, he was engaged in vocal supplication; 
and in the autumn of that year he spoke as a 
minister. In allusion to this solemn and im- 
portant work, after describing the fear and cau- 
tion with which he had emered upon it, he 
says, ‘“ The weight and sweetness that dwelt 
on my mind after this surrender, cannot be set 
forth. O how it rested on my spirit all the 
day in an unutterable manner! and yet such 
freedom of spirit, so that nothing seemed a 
trial, or that to which I was unequal. I shall 
not easily forget how comfortable and at ease 
in my mind I felt. QO! it was a heavenly feel- 
ing, and nothing short of Him that is in heaven 
could give it.” 

He was acknowledged as a minister by his 
Friends in Cornwall in 1825, and in the fol- 
lowing year was married to Mary Moates, and 
removed to Alton. After a residence of three 
years at that place, he settled at Croydon, and 
in 1835 he removed to Stoke Newington, 
within the compass of this Monthly Meeting, 
where he resided during the remainder of his 
life. In the course of the before-mentioned 
period, he paid several religious visits, with 
the unity of his friends, and in one of these 


ergy or exertion, that I believe it right for me| journeys he travelled into Scotland as far as 


to sit loose to this world and the anxieties 
thereof, lest I should be incapacitated for per- 
forming that service, which may be shown to 
be my duty. I believe it safest for me, if in 
any business, it should be one of moderate 
profit, and not involving much attention.” 

He believed himself required to observe 
much simplicity and economy in providing the 
needful accommodations of life ; and in refer- 
ence to this subject he says, “I am clearly of 
the belief, that it is my duty to live in such a 
humble, plain, homely, simple manner, as that 
neither in the furniture, food, or clothing used, 
any misapplication of the gifts of Divine Pro- 
vidence be admitted or encouraged.” 

About this time, which was in the twenty- 
second year of his age, he writes thus: “* O 
the love that the Lord hath shed abroad in my 
heart!—O the divine joy, the unspeakable 
peace, the blessed presence of the Most High, 


how it seems to flow through me, making up| walks of life his conduct was strikingly cir- 





Aberdeen. 

He had been from his youth of a tender con- 
stitution, and for the last few years of his life 
he had suffered much from a disease in his 
knee, which rendered walking or other active 
exertion difficult to him. He was, however, 
very exemplary in his efforts to attend our re- 
ligious meetings, in which the exercise of his 
dedicated spirit was strengthening to many. 
His engagements in the line of ministry 
amongst us were not frequent; but he was at 
times led to address his friends in a weight 
and feeling manner, endeavouring to turn their 
attention from a dependence on man, and from 
ail that is superficial in religion, to a single re- 
liance on the great Head of the Church, ** The 
minister of the sanctuary and of the true taber- 
nacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man,”’ 
Our dear Friend was remarkable for integrity 
and uprightness of heart; and in the private 
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cumspect, and his conversation, whilst inno- 


cenily cheerful, was instructive, being seasoned 
with grace. 


Notwithstanding he was, in the ordering of 


unerriny wisdum, much confined at home from 
bodily infirmity, yet his concern for the pros- 
ome of our soviety remained unabated, and 
his mind was actively employed in endeavour- 
ing to promote the spiritual welfare of its 
members. With this object, his time was 
much occupied in editing a series of publica- 
tions, selected from the writings of our honour- 
ed predecessors in religious profession. 

In the 11th month of 1836, he paid an ac- 
ceptable visit, in the love of the Gospel, to the 
families of Friends at Brighton; and in the 
11th month 1837, he felt attracted by the same 
precious influence, to a similar engagement in 
his own particular meeting of Stoke Newing- 
ton. After going through nearly half the fami- 
lies, wherein his service was much to the com- 
fort of his friends, finding his constitution in- 
creasingly enfeebled, he returned to the Month- 
ly Meeting its minute granted him for that 
purpose, accompanying it with a letter, replete 
with the expression of religious concern, from 
which the following is extracted: “ On pro- 
ceeding in the weighty engagement before me, 
I may acknowledge that although no wonder- 
ful outpouring of Divine Power was my por- 
tion, I was mercifully favoured, during the few 
days that I entered upon the work, with such 
a sense that the Lord preserveth the simple 
and the upright, that it was my meat and drink 
to be thus among my friends ; hard things were 
made very easy, and bitter things full of sweet- 
ness; a gently flowing stream of heavenly 
goodness being extended in every hour of need, 
though in a way humiliating to the creature, 
and so as nothing of the flesh could glory.” 

His health continuing to decline, he went to 
Brighton ; but there his indisposition increas- 
ed, and on the 8th of the 5th month, he was, 
by medical advice, removed to Tunbridge 
Wells; after which he survived but a few days. 
On the evening of the 9th, when about to re- 
tire to rest, on rising from his chair, and lean- 
ing on the couch and on the arm of his beloved 
wife, he supplicated thus; ** Oh, gracious Fa- 
ther! if it please thee, spare us to each other 
a little longer, and make us more entirely de- 
voted to thee and thy precious cause of ‘Truth 
in the earth: nevertheless not our will, O 
Lord! but thine be done.” On the next day, 
which was the one immediately preceding his 
decease, he uttered many weighty expressions, 
amongst which were the following: ‘ ‘The 
Truth shall prevail. ‘Truth shall reign over 
all—None that trust in the Lord shall be con- 
founded, but they shall be as Mount Zion, 
which cannot be moved.—You all know my 
desire to be preserved near unto the Lord.—I 
only want to be strengthened and upheld by 
the Lord; to be found in him; this is the way 
of peace.—I trust we shall be strengthened 
and animated to go through our day’s work; 
then we shall find mercy at the hands of the 
Lord.—Let us look to the Lord for strength, at 
all times, and under all circumstances.”’ 

In the latter part of this day his voice, 
though feeble, appeared to be making a con- 
etant melody; during which those around him 
distinguished the words, ‘‘ O Lord—dear Lord 
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—come.—lI bless the Lord.—I am the Lord’s 
—for ever.—Cleave to Him—O— cleave to 
Him—love Him with all your heart.” The 
name of Jesus was often to be heard, and the 
word Hallelujah was frequently repeated. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
11th of 5th month, 1838, he peacefully passed 
away, aged forty-one years, a minister about 
fifieen years; and is, we reverently trust, 
united to the redeemed before the throne, who 
sing the new song, ** Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain, to receive power, and wisdom, and 
riches, and strength, and honour, and glory, 
and blessing.” 

Given forth by our Monthly Meeting, held 
at White Hart Court, the 10th of 10th month, 
1838, and signed by— | 

(Here follow the signatures of men and 
women Friends. | 

Read and approved in our Quarterly Meet- 
ing for London and Middlesex, held in Lon- 
don this 25th day of the 12th month, 1838, 
and in and on behalf thereof signed by 

Georce Stacey, Clerk. | 

Signed in and on behalf of the Women’s | 

Quarterly meeting, by 
Mary Forster, Clerk. | 
(Remainder next week.) 








For‘ The Friend.” | 
FIRST DAY MEDITATIONS. 


The declaration of our Holy Redeemer, 
‘* By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another,” 
would seem to have more meaning than is 
usually attributed to it by those who profess 
to be his followers and disciples, and as it 
points out such a distinguishing feature, ought | 
to claim from us more attention, and to awaken | 
the inquiry whether we are participators in uty 
In order to be seen of all men, there must be | 
some obvious fruits of its inward operations 
which would prove to the world at large, that we 
are really the disciples of Christ. As we cannot} 
question the truth of the declaration, let us in} 
a glance at the multitude of those who profess | 
his name, see whether it is in reality the badge 
of Christianity as it now exists in the world. 
A moment’s reflection will convince us, that 
among the nations of Christendom there sub- 
sists little of that fraternal regard which leads 
to seek one another’s welfare as their own, but 
that pretexts are sought and found for the most 
sanguinary conflicts. ‘Io turn to individual 
nations, to communities, to neighbourhoods, 
and even to associations professedly religious, 
do we find among them those marks which 
make it evident that their members are truly 
followers of the Lord Jesus? It will not be 
difficult to answer this question by a simple 
reference to what lies within reach of our own 
observation, for selfishness is too obviously the 
predominating feeling. 

The love which subsists among the follow- 
ers of Christ, and which is designed to be per- 
petually their distinguishing mark, must arise 
from their being actuated by a common princi- 
ple, by something universal in its nature, and 
operating in the minds of all. We cannot 
imagine a uniformity of feeling and action as 
arising from diverse and contrary desires and 
inclinations, from various motives and various 
interests. This characteristic must therefore 
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arise from the prevalence in the minds of be- 
lievers, of that which makes them * of one 
heart and one soul.”” We must be sensible as 
a religious community, that there is a short- 
ness among ourselves, notwithstanding our 
high profession, in this essential qualification 
of Christian discipleship; and it behooves us 
to inguire wherein lies the cause of this la- 
mentable deficiency ;—lamentable because the 
light which might, through the prevailing of 
the Spirit of Christ in our hearts, shine with 
lustre in the eyes of the people, is dimmed for 
want of faithfulness in following him. 

‘The apostle John declares, ** If we love one 
another, God dwelleth in us, and his love is 
perfected in us.” How many there are who 
can say they Jove their fellow professors, and 
yet on a close examination would hardly ven- 
wre to determine that **God dwelt in them, 
and that the love of God was perfected in 
them.”” ‘This love then, or charity, which is 
declared of in the New ‘Testament, must be 


something else than that ordinary feeling of 


good will which subsists between individuals 
who have no occasion to be dissatisfied with 
each other; but would wish to promote one 
another’s temporal comfort. and which would 
even bear with some inconveniences for the 
sake of accommodating their neighbours: dif- 
ferent even, it must be, from that ordinary 
friendship which subsists among the members 
of any religious body, seeing that many such 
there are, who are deficient in some of the 
prominent traits of being ingrafted into the 
true vine. 

What then is it? is the solemn inquiry 
which should present itself to all of our minds. 
What is this blessed and heavenly fellowship 
which is to mark us as the disciples of the cru- 
cified Redeemer? What is it that is to unite 
us as individuals to those whose fellowship is 
with the Father and with the Son? 

*¢ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.” ‘The beginnings of 
love are in the Divine fountain, which flowing 
forth towards us poor lost and undone crea- 
tures, brought the Son of God into the world 
a propitiation for our sins, that he might recon- 
cile us to God, and not only reconcile us, but 
redeem us from the wayward course of our 
own lusts and unsanctified propensities. In 
order to bring about this change in us, our Sa- 
viour more than once declares that we must 
lose our lives; a most emphatic expression, 
and conveying in a very cogent manner the 
mode of his operation in the soul of man to 
effect that new creation unto righteousness, 
which must be experienced if we become pre- 
pared to join the general assembly and church 
of the first born who are written in heaven. 
This process is also expressed by the apostle 
as * putting off the old man with his deeds,” 
and the change wrought, as * putting on the 
new man which is renewed in knowledge af- 
ter the image of him that created him.” Va- 
rious other similitudes are used to designate 
that entire change which takes place in the 
true believer and disciple of Christ, which 
change is essential in order to a participation 
in the benefits of his coming, and without 
which we are but nominal professors of his 
adorable name. As then this work is not 
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wrought of, or by ourselves, but is expressly | and is expected to be ready for occupancy in 
declared to be Ais work from the beginning to|}a few mouths. As the accommodauons and 
the end, it must be perfected by the operation | advantages which this will give for a better 
of his own Holy Spirit, and free from the con- | classification and arrangement of the pupiis, 
trivance of the creaturely will. ‘The sensible} will render some changes im the organization 
direction of Christ in his children and people, | of the school expedient, it is thought unneces- 
is aptly compared to the connection of the head | sury to publish a synopsis of the course of 
with the natural body, in which are concen-/ studies until those changes are completed. 


Thee to a single person, shall be exclusively 
used, : 

‘lhe pupils will be required to dress in plain 
apparel, consistently with our well-known tes- 
umony in this respect; all superfluous trim- 
mings such as lace, or ribbons merely for orna- 
ment, being prohibited, 

All the scholars will be required to attend 














trated those organs of sense which are essen- 


Parents wishing to enter their children will 


tial to 1s welfare, and from whence are sup-|do well to attend wo it early, so that the pupils 


posed to flow to the extremities the incentives 
to action. 
compared to a body, of which he is the head, | 
and as close as is.the connection between the 
head of the natural body and its members, so 
is that of Christ with his church, all the mem- 
beis being actuated by one will, and that 
“the good and acceptable, and perfect will, 
of God.” 

This may serve to illustrate that perfect) 
concordancy among the true members of his 
body which our Lord designed to indicate, 
when he set forth love as the badge of disci- 
pleship, inasmuch as the possibility of dissen- 
sion among the members of his mystical body, 
the church, is as unlikely as any difference 
among the members of the natural body. ‘l'his 
love then, also includes uni/y, oneness, for the | 
apostle expressly declares ** there is no schisin | 








may commence their studies at the opening ol 


advantage to them. 

Application to be made to Samuel Alsop at 
the school on Orange street below Eighth, or at 
his residence, No. 200 Noble street above Fifth. 

The girls’ select school for the education 
of the children of Friends, is held in a com- 
modious building erected for the purpose, in 
James street, near the corner of Sixth and 
Market streets. 

The year is divided into two terms of 
twenty-three weeks each: the first commenc- 
ing the last second day in the Eighth month: 
the second at the close of the first term, and 
ending at the beginning of the summer vaca- 
tion, which eontinues six weeks. 

The price of tuiuon per term for those in 
the sewing department, is $8: those in the 
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| meetings for Divine worship with their teach- 


ers in the middle of the week. 
Punctual attendance at the stated hour for 


Thus are the followers of Christ|the session, this being found to be of great) opening the school is required; and for every 


absence or detention from school, each girl is 
to bring a note, signed by the parent or guar- 
dian, stating the fact. 

It is requested that none of the pupils with- 
out permission from the teacher, should come 
to school more than 15 minutes before the 
time, and that they leave the premises as soon 
as they are dismissed. 

No books not used in school, nor newspa- 
pers, shall be introduced. 


STUDIES. 
Sewing Department and Fourth Class. 
Spelling,—Primary Dictionary and Pro- 
gressive Spelling book. Defining,—Book of 


Commerce. Geography,—Parley’s, Mitch- 
ell’s, and Geographical Exercises. Philoso- 


in the body of Christ,” and thus points out) first class, $18, and for those in the other phy,— Swift's, Ist and 2d Part. Arithmetic, 


that perfect condition in which they are har- 
moniously united in him. 


this influenee which would unite us together 
as the heart of one man, make us strong in the 
Lord and in the power of his might for the 
overturning of evil, and advancing his glorious 
cause in the earth? Is it not because many 
have failed in a willingness to endure that first 
requisition of losing their lives, of becoming 
dead with Christ by baptism, of submitting 
to that stroke which would destroy the old 
man with his deeds, with his unsanctified will, 
his unsanctitied knowledge even of divine things, 
and are unwilling to receive as little children 
the ingrafted word which is able to save the 
soul? ‘Till we know more of this, we shall 
always be a divided people, a halting people, 
and shall fail in coming up to that condition 
which was pointed out as characteristic ef the 
Zion of the Holy One of Israel, ‘* An eternal 
excellency, a joy of many generations.” 


M. D. 
= 


Communicated. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


The school for boys will open in the school- 
house on Orange street, on 2d day the 31st of 
the 8th month, under the superintendence of 
the principal, Samuel Alsop, assisted in the 
elementary department by William Ivins. 
The classical school is taught by Joseph 
Thomas. 

‘The course of study embraces all the usual 
branches of a solid and practical education, and 
the school is believed to offer advantages which 
are surpassed by few or none, 

The new building on Cherry street above 
Eighth, designed for the accommodation of 
this school, is now in the course of erection, 





| 

How then is it, that among us as a religious | 
body, there is so little of this éruve fellowship, | term; and it is particularly requested that they | 
this blessed evidence of Christian discipleship, | enter the schuol at the commencement of the | 
| term, 


| 


classes, $11. Stationary, 50 cents; and the 
usual charge for fuel. 


No pupils will be admitted for less than one | 


No deduction from the price will be 
made for those who enter after that period. 

The school convenes as follows: From the 
15th of the ‘Third month to the Ist of the Fifth 
month, and from the Ist of the Ninth month 
to the 15th of the Tenth month, at half past 
eight: from the Ist of the Fifth to the Ist of 
the Ninth month, at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing; and during the remainder of the year at 
9 o’clock. ‘The afternoon session commences 
throughout the year at half past two o’clock. 

The design of the monthly meetings in the 
establishment of the select schools, is not 
merely to give to our youth the advantages of 
a solid and useful literary education, but also 
to guard them from the corrupting influence of 
improper company and example; to imbue 
their minds with correct principles, and to 
train them to love and observe our Christian 
doctrines and testimonies. 

Sensible of the responsibility which rests 
upon them, and desirous of promoting the real 
welfare of the pupils, as well as the support of 
those testimonies, the committee earnestly so- 
licit the cordial co-operation of parents and 
guardians in supporting the following rules, 
and in giving the children an education both at 
home and at school, consistent with our reli- 
gious profession, since without this co-opera- 
tion, the labours of the committee and teach- 
ers will be, in a great degree, frustrated. 

Plainness of dress and language being im- 
portant branches of our testimonies, it is par- 
ticularly requested that parents may not send 
their children to school in apparel which is 
not consistent with simplicity. 

RULES. 
The plain Scripture language of Thou and 


|—Pike’s. Religious Instruction,—Scripture 
| Lessons and Catechism. 


Second Division of Third Class. 
Spelling, —Progressive Spelling book. Geo- 
|graphy,— Mitchell’s. Arithmetic, Pike's. 
| Grammar,—Comly’s. Book of Commerce. 
| Gallaudet’s Natural ‘Theology. Religious In- 
| struction,—Scriptural Questions and Conver- 
| sations for Youth. 
| First Division of Third Class. 
| Spelling. Geography. Grammar. Reli- 

gious Instruction. Arithmetic.—Pike’s and 
| Lewis's. Philosophy,—Comstock’s. History, 
| —Worcester’sElements. Botany,—Lincoln’s, 


| Second Class. 

| Spelling. Geography. Grammar:. History. 
Botany. Philesephy. Arithmetic,—Lewis’s 
and Emerson’s. Chemistry,—Comstock’s. 
Religious Instruction,—Scriptural Questions 
and Bevan’s View. 


Second Division of First Class. 
Spelling. Grammar. Botany. Arithmetic. 
Chemistry. Religious Instruetion. Geogra- 
phy,—Goodrich's. Astronomy,—Guy’s. Na- 
tural History,—Smellie’s. Geometry,—Le- 
gendre. Algebra.—Colburn’s. 


First Division of First Class. 


Spelling. Botany. Arithmetic. Geometry. 
Geography. Religious Instruction. Algebra,— 
Colburn’s and Lewis’s. Rhetoric,—Mill's 
Blair. Mental Philosophy,—Abbott’s Aber- 
crombie. Paley’s Natural Theology, 


Senior Class. 


Spelling. Botany. History. Algebra. Geom- 
etry, &c. Roget’s Animal and Vegetable Phy- 
siology. Rehgious Instruction, 

Reading, Writing and Composition attended 
to by all the classes. 

Latin and French taught at an additional 
charge. 
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THE FRIEND. 








Persons wishing to enter children in this | tithes and other ecclesiastical demands for the 


school, may apply at the school-house on 
James street, or to Hannah Allen at her resi- 
dence, in Pine near Sixth street. 


INFANT SCHOOL, 


The School Association of Women Friends, 
having for several years observed the great de- 
crease in the number of scholars in the Infant 
School during the warm weather, and believ- 
ing it would conduce to its benefit, on consid- 
eration of the subject, have concluded to divide 
the school year into two terms. ‘The first, to 
commence the last Second-day in the Eighth 
month, and continue to the last day of the 
First month. The second, to commence, with 
the first of the Second month, and continue to 
the end of the Sixth month, when a vacation 
of two months will take place. 

The price of tuition per term is eight dol- 
lars. 

Reading books, cards, and slates are pro- 
vided by the Association, for the use of which 
a small charge is made of twenty-five cents 
per term. Children will be furnished with 
other books at the usual store prices. 

Fuel charged as customary,—one dollar. 

Punctual attendance at the stated hour of 
opening the school is requested. 

The scholars are required to dress simply ; 
and parents are particularly requested to aid 
the Association in this important testimony of 
our religious society, endeavouring to avoid 
the changing fashions of the world. Ribbons, 
trimmings, and buttons, merely added for or- 
nament, will come under this restriction, and 
the boys are prohibited from wearing caps. 

The design of the Association in the esta- 
blishment of this Seminary, was, that the chil- 
dren of our society, while they were receiving 
their early school instruction, might at the 
same time have a guarded, religious care ex- 
tended over them, and an endeavour main- 
tained to train them in the love and observance 
of our Christian doctrines and testimonies. 


Philadelphia, 7th month, 1840. 





HE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTH, 8, 1840. 





The “Trish Friend,” of 6th mo. Ist, con- 
tains some account of the late yearly meeting 
in London, from which we extract the follow- 
ing :— 

“The yearly meeting in London concluded, 
we understand, on sixth day evening, the 29th 
ult.—there was about as large an attendance 
as in past years—nearly 40 Friends were pre- 
sent from Ireland. Epistles were received 
from Ireland and all the American yearly 
meetings, except Virginia. Epistles in reply 
to all the before mentioned meetings, Virginia 
included, were issued, and also a general epis- 
tle to the American yearly meetings, on the 
subject of slavery ; encouraging Friends to a 
faithful discharge of their duty in this respect. 
A document was also issued on the spirituality 
of the gospel dispensation, as held by Friends, 
testifying against the continuance of all types 
and shadows in the Christian church—against 


support of the ministry, &c. 

‘* Several very instructive testimonies of de- 
ceased Friends in the ministry were presented 
to the meeting, viz. Wm. Rickman, of Ro- 
chester, John Wigham, Aberdeen, Sarah Jago, 
Plymouth, Mary Hagger, Ashford, Francis 
Dixon, Gainsboro’, Elizabeth Janson, York, 
and Elizabeth Hoyland, Northampton; some 
of these will be printed. ‘The yearly meeting 
was also deeply impressed with the suffering 
condition of the Aborigines in the several parts 
of the globe ; much sympathy and feeling for 
them was expressed, and a desire that none 
under our name who emigrate to British colo- 
nies, might, in any degree, compromise the 
golden rule of a Christian’s conduct towards 
them, in doing unto others as they would wish 
others should do to them. A considerable de- 
gree of feeling was manifested on account of 
the warlike preparations which have lately 
been made in several of the ports and arsenals 
of the country. It is to be lamented that the 
awful prospect of war with a heathen nation 
has become so popular, and that many pious 
and influential persons of other communities 
are found to defend it, as being, in their esti- 
mation, permitted, if not ordered, by Divine 
Providence to open the hitherto closed king- 
dom of China to the reception of the gospel.— 
Strange! that reflecting minds can ever be- 
lieve that the wrath of man will be able te 
work the righteousness of God: and still as 
strange, that they can be brought to hope or 
desire that the gospel of Jesus Christ may be, 
or can be, brought home to the minds of un- 
believers by the sword; or that, through the 
slaughter of thousands of our fellow mortals, 
the kingdom of the Prince of Peace is to be 
established ! 1’ 

To the foregoing is appended as follows :— 

** A school to combine manual labour with 
instruction is about to be established in Ox- 
fordshire for the children of poor Friends, and 
'thoxe whose parents may have had a claim 
upon our society. ‘This plan of education ap- 
pears to have answered well at Brookfield in 
this country, and also at Penketh in Lanca- 
shire. A subscription in aid of the object 
was entered into at the yearly meeting.” | 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 





Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 
gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 
41 Market street, up stairs; Isaac Collins, 
No. 129 Filbert street, and No. 50 Commerce 
street; Edward Yarnall, southwest corner of 
Twelfth and George streets, and No. 39 Mar- 
ket street; Samuel Bettle, jr., No. 73 North 
Tenth street, and 26 South Front street. 


Visiting Managers for the Month.—Wil- 
liam Jones, No. 326 Arch street; Thomas P. 
Cope, No. 277 Spruce street; John Farnum, 
No. 116 Arch street. 

Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 


Resident Physician.—Dr. Pliny Earle. 


Diep, in Lynn, Mass. on the 2st of 6th month, of 
pulmonary consumption, Marsa Morr Newnatt, 
daughter of Estes and Miriam Newhall, in the 20th 
year of her age. 

In the early part of her illness, afler beeoming 
aware of the improbability of her recovery, it was her 
lot to pass through deep baptisms, and severe conflicts, 
during which she was given to see the exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin; and although she was possessed by na- 
ture of an affectionate disposition, and had been care- 
ful in the fulfilment of her moral, social, and relative 
duties, yet she was now brought to acknowledge that 
she had not yielded sufficiently to the pointings 
of truth in her own mind; that, without true repent- 
ance and the washing of regeneration, she had no 
ground to hope for Divine acceptance; and that if she 
was ever saved, it must be by the one great offering. 

As ler disease progressed, she became increasingly 
interested for the promotion of the principles of our 
society, and maintenance of its testimonies ; and on 
hearing an article read, which had appeared in print, 
calling in question the propriety of continuing to sup- 
port our testimony with respect to plainness of dress, 
she remarked—*“ We cannot serve God and mammon 
—Oh, it is reasoning—they ~~ reason the truth all 
away.” And at another time after a season of medita- 
tion, she said—*t Those who prophecy the downfall of 
our society will find they are mistaken—the principles 
are immutable, and there will continue to be sup- 
porters.” 

The light and trifling manner in which some were 
in the practice of speaking upon serious things, parti- 
cularly the ministry, and of repeating passages of the 
Holy Scriptures in an irreverent manner, was cause 
of much concern with her ; the tendency thereof she 
considered, was to undermine all that was good, and 
to be in the way of hearing such things, she believed 
had a deleterious effect upon the mind. 

A deep sense of gratitude and love to her Heavenly 
Father pervaded her mind, for the mercies and favours 
bestowed upon her; and although from the nature of 
her disease, she passed through much bodily suffering, 
yet patience und humble resignation appeared to be the 
clothing of her spirit. She was frequently heard to 
say, ‘** How much I have to be thankful for”—“ How 
many blessings!” And one evening she was led to 
exclaim, “ Bless the Lord, oh my soul, and forget not 
all his benefits !” 


In conversing wiih some of her particular acquaint- 
ance, she frequently adverted io the Divinity of our 
Saviour, saying—“ There is no other name under 
Heaven, whereby we can be saved but that of Jesus— 
he that denieth the Son denicth the Father also. We 
are commanded to worship and adore him, and how 
can we except we believe ?” 

Shortly before her death she informed her friends, 
she had been aware for several days, that her final 
change was very near, and that she was reaty and 
willing to go. Thas she continued calm and tranquil, 
with a bright and cheerful countenance, and appa- 
rently free from suffering, until like one in a peacefol 
slumber she quietly departed; and we doubt not has 
joined that happy number, whose robes have been 
washed in the blood of the Lamb. 





, at Indian Springs, Ann Arundel) county, 
Maryland, on the 4th of 4th month last, Exizasern 
Horkins. This valuable friend was one of the small 
number of that neighbourhood, who, about the period 
of the separation in Baltimore Yearly Mecting, main- 
tained their allegiance to the ancient doctrines of our 
religious society. She was an humble Christian, cha- 
racterised by the possession of that “ meek and quiet 
spirit which is in the sight of God of great price.” 





» in this city, on the 20th ult. in the 23d year of 
his age, Henry Hivt Corsnss, son of fsaac Collins. 

The deceased was in the full bloom of vigorous 
health, when his career, so full of hope, was suddenly 
arrested by a severe disease, which terminated his life 
after a few days illness. He had active habits, manly 
principles, amiable dispositions, and warm affections ; 
and it is a consolation to his friends, to believe that his 
mind had been gradually preparing for the awful 
change ; that the latter months of his life were marked 
by inereased seriousness and self-examination, and 
that he was mercifully favoured before his departure to 
trust and to rejoice in his Redeemer. 
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